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Class-work in the School of Christ. 

That is regarded as a strong class at school, 
though it be a small one, which, if the teacher 
should absent himself for a time, would con- 
tinue quietly intent on the subject of the les- 
son. But how morally weak, or uninterested 
is his class, though his popularity has gathered 
a large one, if his temporary absence should 
set it to chattering, or scatter it. 

So it is with those classes in Divine worship 
which are called meetings. That is a weak 
meeting, however large, which will disperse 
or not hold together in spiritual worship, if 
the vocal preacher is absent. That isa strong 
meeting, though of two or three, which will 
gather unto the invisible Teacher and Word 
of Life, who promised to be in the midst of 
them. These find his grace sufficient for them, 
though month after month no human pastor 
or speaker appear. 

Has inward strength for Christians been 
gained by this transfer of attention from the 
Spirit to the man? from worship to the ‘‘ser- 
vice?” from communion to the program? from 
the immediate Christ who bought them, to the 
tutor the use of whose talents they have 
bought? 

A meeting may, indeed, be held in silence 
without being gathered unto Him to whom the 
gathering should be. Nevertheless it is not 
unto Him that a congregation is gathered in 
Worship, when it must disperse or would not as- 
semble, in the absence of a special man. This 
training-system of looking unto a man is a drill 
in weakness. The test made by a minister’s 
absence proves to whom the gathering of a 
people is, and to Whom it is not. 

We would encourage our many silent coun- 
try meetings, to count their ability to hold 
together through all these years, as not a sign 
















of weakness but of continued strength. With- 
out might by Christ’s Spirit in the inner man 
they could not have been thus preserved. May 
they be encouraged by this to an absolute sur- 
render to all his requirements, so that no mem- 
ber to whom a word may be given to hand 
forth, may, by failing to be enriched in all due 
utterance, be found in the day of account a 
robber of churches. 
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The Distemper in the Ministry. 


Letter from Robert Jordan, of North Caro- 
lina, 1736: 

I am often cast down at the evidence of 
false ministry prevailing in many places, and 
am weary of contending in spirit against it, 
though not weary of suffering for the Truth. 

It is a clear and incontrovertible fact, that 
in proportion to the declension of religion in 
the heart and life, preaching increases—to the 
lessening the credit and authority of the min- 
istry and rendering it contemptible. 

1 am confirmed in my judgment, and have 
been many years, that as the ministry was, 
and the sincere ministry yet is instrumental 
to gather the churches, it is now proceeding 
apace to scatter them, and this through the 
working of the mystery of iniquity, with the 
heat and forwardness of man’s spirit. 

To some, yea to many, that silence and pas- 
siveness of mind so essential to the perform- 
ance of these calm, meek, and deliberate acts 
of worship, is as strange and irksome, as it 
is by their conduct rendered useless to the 
people. 

But though we cannot help seeing, we are 
told we must say nothing; all is revelation, all 
is perfect, and there is great peace. To put 
it out of all doubt, we are often told, that 
they are under a mighty sense of Life and 
Power, are under heavy burdens and sore ex- 
ercises. But whether they lay them on them- 
selves or not, I shall not determine;—these 
find it easier to do, than to suffer till the Mas- 
ter gives directions, and makes way. 

Some divine [surmise] a gift, by human art 
and ecstacy, and while they are full of peace 
and joy, the Church mourns. 

Even prophesying is coming pretty much 
into practice, several instances of which have 
proved false and ridiculous. 

Some who preach up self-denial and morti- 
fication, can hardly bear contradiction, much 
less reproof, and though they preach up hu- 
mility, they aspire to the chief seats and up- 
permost rooms. I believe this ministry has 
a direct tendency to promote infidelity, by giv- 
ing ground of suspicion that the noble princi- 
ple, the holy unction, the light and superadded 
grace that comes by Jesus Christ, is either 
uncertain, or dangerous to follow. The na- 












ture of men is subject to extremes, being apt 


te step out of a state of superstition, into 
that of unbelief. In short, I may conclude by 
saying, with John Fothergill, ‘‘that the dis- 
temper in the ministry is the greatest in the 
Church.” 





Doukhobor Notes. 


COMPILED BY J. E. 
(Continued from page 363.) 

Fifth Month 12th.—J. S. E. says ‘‘I felt it 
was a point gained when James S. Crerar (the 
Immigration Agent at Yorkton) gave me a let- 
ter to read containing (Government) instruc- 
tions not to enter any homesteads on the Douk- 
hobor reserve to strangers, until further no- 
tice, as also when he told us that this visit 
through the Colonies had had a good influence. 
I ought to feel thankful that I was counted 
worthy to endure all that had to be passed 
through. 

‘*] had about an hour’s talk with Dr. P—, 
who seems opposed to the party in power, and 
he justified the seizure of goods for taxes when 
unpaid; I told him my errand to him was to 
have a stop put to tormenting the Doukhobors, 
and for the teacher to be instructed that to 
drive the Doukhobor children out of the school 
and then demand taxation was direct perse- 
cution; and to be seizing private property, as 
had been done, was no way to get the good 
will of a people.”’ 

A letter from Siberia was read on a certain 
occasion in which ‘‘the writer congratulated 
his brethren in Canada as being favored; he 
had evidently heard of the mosquitoes, but, to 
use his own language ‘there was deliverance 
from them as they had found to be the case in 
Siberia.’ ’’ 

Another letter from an exile ‘‘gave evi- 
dence of Christian experience and a well 
grounded faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 

‘*Peter Verigen upbraided his brethren in 
Canada for being so slow in securing their 
homes, and for making such an ado about reg- 
istration.” 

‘‘We had quite a representation of Eliza 
Varney’s and Nellie Baker’s scholars, who ap- 
peared in two companies—one of boys and 
one of girls: the latter seemed inclined to 
come with a hymn, which I did not include in 
my invitation, but allowed it to pass. I was 
right glad to have sight of them.” 

A full suit of Doukhobor clothing was ex- 
hibited at one village. ‘‘T'he material for the 
clothing was from sheep raised by the villagers 
and was made up in a first class way.” 

J. S. E. arrived at Winnipeg on the 14th 
of the Fifth Month, en route for the Duck 
Lake settlement in the Prince Albert district. 

The Commissioner of Immigration told him 
he looked better in health than when he started 
out on his trip to the colonies a few weeks be- 
fore. 

T. O. Davis, a member of the Dominion Par- 
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liament, accompanied J. S. E. to his home at 
Prince Albert, and his opinion was that the 
Doukhobors would have money to lend to in- 
coming Russians within five years from the 
present time. 

The Molokans are likely to arrive this sum- 
mer and their delegates, now prospecting for 
homes in Canada, are men of marked intelli- 
gence. T. 0. Davis visited the settlements 
last year with Minister James Smart and found 
interesting entertainment while among the 
Doukhobors. He thought the best of them 
were in the Duck Lake colony, while Hugh 
Harley considered those in the North Colony 
were superior; and J. 8. E. adds in this con- 
nection, ‘‘It is good for both districts to have 
men of influence in public positions interested 
in the people living in their own districts.”’ 

Dr. Patterson, a consulting physician of 
the hospital in Winnipeg, has a very favorable 
opinion of the colunists, and quite a number 
of the Doukhobors had received much benefit 
at this hospital. 

J. S. E. says, as they journeyed westward 
on the Canadian Pacific Railroad: ‘‘The sight 
of some of the expanses of water crossed bv 
this railroad gives a gravity to the renewed 
prospect of entering into the work of visiting 
again, but ten villages are not as many as the 
forty-two or more that have been visited on 
this outing, and we cannot live aright without 
faith.” 

‘‘Dear John Bellows has finished his course, 
and I doubt not that he has entered into the 
joy of his Lord. We can but be thankful for 
what we had of his company in the evening of 
his day, and I think it was a satisfaction to 
himself to have been in America a year ago.”’ 

When we recall the invaluable service which 
our late beloved Friend rendered the Doukho- 
bors and how eagerly we listened to him tell- 
ing of his thrilling experiences in Russia, 
when pleading in behalf of this persecuted 
sect, with those who were high in authority 
at St. Petersburg and elsewhere in that land 
of poverty* and oppression, we realize what a 
loss both they and we have sustained by his 
death. 

His catholic spirit and sympathy for all who 
were in need, physically or spiritually, drew to 
him many, of varied opinions and experience. 

It was the privilege of the present writer to 
have an intimate acquaintance with him 
through correspondence, for some years past. 
The fervent exercise and tenderness of his 
spirit, in connection with his abundant labors 
for the afflicted, will long remain as a hal- 
lowed memory with those who knew him best. 

The prayer he offered after giving an ac- 
count to the London Meeting for Sufferings of 
his efforts, in company with Edmund W. 
Brooks, to obtain the release of the Doukho- 
bors still in Siberian exile, was beautifully 
comprehensive, and a touching appeal to the 
Throne of Grace,} and it would have been no 


*The average peasant of European Russia sub- 
sists on T4c. per day. 


+The following is the substance of the prayer 
alluded to: “I felt constrained to offer thanks to 
our Heavenly Father for all the care and love we 
had been made sensible of on the journey—in the 
snows of Moscow; on the frozen Neva; and on 
the slippery palace floors of Petersburg and Gats- 
china ; especially that we had been kept simple in 
all our efforts on behalf of the dear people whose 


small comfort to him could he have known, as| tu have their homesteads secured. 


we now have good reason to believe, that his 
petition is likely to be answered, at least in 
part, by the release of the older men, thus 
separated from their families in Canada. 

J. S. E. arrived safely at Rosthern on the 
16th of Fifth Month, and made arrangements 
at once to go to the Duck Lake settlement. 
He says ‘‘we had a good road, with the excep- 
tion of some bouncing in what had been either 
mud holes or badger holes, for about ten 
miles. The Saskatchewan was much swollen.”’ 
At the village Spasofka a warm welcome was 
given them. The address from Friends in 
Philadelphia was read in a well attended con- 
ference, and printed copies of it circulated 
among them. 

These copies were printed by the Harvard 
University Press in English and Russian. 

The first salutation from the men as they 
came together was on this wise: ‘‘When you 
were last here you had another man with you; 
where is he?’’ and this, J. 8. E. adds, ‘‘was 
not the first time that dear Jonathan Rhoads 
was spoken of or asked for; as he left a good 
seal in the hearts of the people.” 

The whole company of men and women 
stood up to give thanks for the advice and 
supplies they had received from Friends, 
‘and when the chief speaker said the children 
loved me, I said, ‘Well, then, let some one go 
out and tell them grandfather wants to see 
them,’ and when a whole troop of them were 
gathered outside I went out and took each one 
of them by the hand, and we had a very nice 
parting, I may say a religious opportunity 
with both children and parents; the villagers 
followed us to the end of their town, and eight 
girls, hand in hand, and nine boys in a similar 
row, continued on, singing as they came, until 
we reached a running stream. The whole 
scene was touching.” 

J. S. E. says ‘‘The village thus left behind 
seemed to have been remarkably prospered 
during the past two years, and so nearly re- 
built that I could hardly recognize it. There 
were eighty cows, and more than a hundred 
head of cattle altogether, beside fifty-seven 
work horses; and so many potatoes had been 
raised they had been feeding some to the 
cattle. 

‘*T told them it would surely be a great sat- 
isfaction to them, after being thus prospered, 


cause we had tried to plead, and whom we could 
still commend to the care of Him who never slun- 
bers nor sleeps, and whose will we pray may be 
done with respect to them in yon distant Canada 
and in yonder far-away Siberia; in Petersburg, and 
here in London. And then I felt it laid on me to 
ask for this dear Society of Friends on both sides 
of the Atlantic, a blessing in return for all the 
love and care and interest it has shown on behalf 
of these sufferers for the Truth ; while yet feeling 
that notwithstanding this we have in some measure 
left our first love and our mission as a Society ; 
and to pray that we might be brought back again 
to our own place ; purified from our dross and tin, 
and especially from our reprobate silver ; brought 
back to our own position as witnesses to men that 
the Kingdom of God is not in word but in power, 
and that this power is indeed experienced by those 
who wait upon Him, who shall and do mount up 
with wings as eagles; up through all the clouds 
that hide his face from us; up into the shining 
blue heaven of his presence, and the continuous 
light of the Sun of Righteousness.” 








ee eee 
To which 
Ivan Prepelkin (the chief speaker) replied, 
‘We want that!’ ”’ 

He then discoursed upon the merits of veg. 
etarianism. 

On the 18th J. 8. E. says: ‘‘After the 
early morning devotional exercises were over 
we had one of the most remarkable opportuni- 
ties of my life.” 

‘‘There was the usual expression of thanks, 
and then came the remark, ‘we are all takin 
homesteads,’ to which I responded ‘that ig 
what I want to know, and, if I can report to 
Ottawa -that the homesteads are taken up by 
the Doukhobors, it will satisfy those who 
have been trying to get you properly estab- 
lished. You have shown ‘that the land will 
produce enough to support you and your cat- 
tle, and other animals have increased, and to 
know that you have secured your land for an 
inheritance will be a great comfort:’ ’’ 

‘*] was surprised at the acreage of ploughed 
ground which had been sown. ‘There is in- 
deed cause for gratitude and thanksgiving to 
the Author of all good that there is also a 
field of exercise for those who may be inter- 
ested for the welfare of this people, in our 
day and for those who may succeed us.” 

At the village of Terpenie while ‘‘The ad- 
dress was being read one man called out ‘that 
is plain and all right;’ and another said ‘The 
Yorkton Doukhobors ought to be ashamed; we 
have no fault to find with the Government.’ 
There was an invitation extended to any one 
to say what might be on his mind, but nothing 
was offered in the line of controversy.”’ 

As J. 8. E. was about to leave this town 
some twenty boys and thirty girls were gath- 
ered in two companies to bid them ‘‘ farewell,” 
and he says ‘‘my principal interpreter was a 
bright little boy of nine years of age.” 

enous 
The Story of a Conversion. 

George Fox has given us a very interesting 
account of how the Lord met with him in his 
solitary walks and musings; how sometimes in 
a hollow tree, or in the open fields, God was 
pleased to reveal to him the disease of his na- 
ture, to direct him to the precious blood of 
Jesus, and to lead him to put his trust where 
I hope we are all resting, where we must rest 
if we would enter heaven, upon our dear Re- 
deemer. He was terribly depressed and cast 
down, just as most of God’s children are when 
they first arise and go to their Father. He 
was bewildered, perplexed and afflicted by 
those from whom he expected light and com- 
fort. He tried to trust where you and I once 
looked in vain for succor, namely in an arm 
of flesh and in carnal confidences. He went 
to the supposed ministers of Christ, and found 
them to be miserable comforters. Some of 
them may have been real ministers of Christ, 
but they were either in a bad humor or were 
not skilled in dealing with disordered minds; 
at all events, they were not able to meet the 
peculiarly deep and solemn exercises of this 
singular young man, whose ‘‘verilies’’ were a8 
true as other men’s oaths, and whose con- 
science was wounded by matters which were 
sport to less spiritual minds. He found one 
of these divines as hollow as an empty cask. 
and another told him to overcome his distress 
of mind by smoking tobacco and singing 
psalms. He obtained from a third what 18 
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ropean reputation. 


can afford it, the recommendation to get mar- 
ried; another bade him join the volunteers! 
“As he that poureth vinegar upon nitre, so is 
he that singeth songs to a sad heart.’’ Poor 


| 
Known to English and | easier for the general public to enter with 


French linguists as the author and publisher of 
a standard dictionary of the two languages, it 
is possible that his fame will longest endure 
by reason of this great work of his life; but 


sympathy into John Bellows’ point of view in 
such matters. It was useless for brewers or 
wine merchants to take their orders to John 
Bellows’ establishment. A case is also re- 


remedies these for a distressed conscience!| being much more than a lexicographer his 
Alas for the physicians who prescribe tobacco | memory will long be cherished by the perse- 
smoke and bleeding as cures for a-sin-sick| cuted and oppressed communities of other 
soul! And yet what can the world do more} lands who attracted his deepest sympathies 


called in which the Quaker printer was asked 
to print some verses addressed to the Virgin 
Mary in which she was described as the means 
through which the soul is brought to Christ. 


















for souls who are under the convincing power | and most practical help; as an antiquarian} A polite refusal led to correspondence, in 

of God’s spirit? What remedies dost thou | whose researches had recovered so much that} which John Bellows set out his views with 

; know of, poor, blind world? Thou canst not | was interesting in the early history of our} great force, and ended by saying: ‘‘No! I 

) open the eyes of thine own blind sons and | land he will long be held in honorable esteem | dare no more print these false suggestions, 

y daughters; how then canst thou lead the chil- | by the scientific world; and by those who were | even for private reading, than | dare sell ar- 

) dren of light in the way of peace? ‘‘One only | favored with his friendship or even his slight- | senic, on the assurance that it is only for use 

‘ hand, the prerced hand, can heal the sinner’s| est acquaintance he will ever be remembered | by habitués.’’ 
| woe.’’ Fox, after going to one professor and | for his cultured and courtly bearing, his sensi- THE POCKET DICTIONARY. 

. another, inquiring as to this and that, at last | tive and sympathetic nature, his broad toler-| As already stated John Bellows’ great 

) found peace where we too found it, if we re-| ance, his uniform desire to please and to serve | accomplishment was the compilation of his 
1 ally have it, namely, from the love of the |—in short, for all those traits which stamped | French-English and English-French pocket dic- 
Lord Jesus. There is one passage in his| him as one of Nature’s true nobility. Quaker|tionary—a marvel of learning, industry and 

1 “Journal’’ which has been quoted thousands | though he was, and strong in his attachment | typogaphical skill—which was seven years in 
. of times, but you will not object to hear it | to the simplicity of life and conversation tra-| preparation. For particulars relating to this 

D again, it deserves to be printed in letters of geld. | ditionally enjoined upon the religious commu-| publication we are partly indebted to an au- 
" ‘“‘But, as I had forsaken al! the priests, so 1 | nity amongst whom he was born, and despite | thentic description supplied by John Bassett, 
- left the separate preachers also, and those|a natural modesty that was a predominant] evidently with J. Bellows’ cognizance, to a 
r calied the most experienced people; for I saw | characteristic throughout his career, he won| trade magazine a few years ago. It was dur- 
there was none among them all that could} by his own unadorned name of John Bellows a| ing the sixties that John Bellows while on a 

- speak to my condition. And when all my| fame that was far beyond that conferred by | journey in Denmark, first conceived the ideas 
t hope in them and in all men was gone so that | titles and dignities, and when it was known | which led to the production of the dictionary. 
e I had nothing outwardly to help me, nor could | that John Bellows was dead, it was felt that a’| At that time he had no practical knowledge of 
e tell what to do, then oh, then, | heard a voice} gap had been made that could not be filled. the French language, but this was a difficulty 
which said, ‘There is One, even Christ Jesus, It had been known that for many months | which he felt he could remove, and he at once 
e that can speak to thy condition.’ And when 1] past he had been in failing health. and that of | set to work. By marvellous industry extend- 
g heard it, my heart did leap for joy. Then the} late his condition had been pronounced to be| ing through seven long years, by sustained 
Lord did let me see why there was none upon | critical. Journeys to Transcaucasia and the | study, and by the loyal and devoted assistance 

n the earth that could speak to my condition;} Balkan Peninsula when past three score years | of linguistic friends, the ‘‘Bona Fide Pocket 
1- namely that I might give him all the glory. | of age, entailing great physical fatigue, un-| French Dictionary’’ became at last an accom- 
% For all are concluded under sin, and shut up| doubtedly made serious demands on his vital-| plished fact. ‘‘It is a marvel,” says J. Bas- 
a in unbelief as I have been, that Jesus Christ | ity, and his last illness probably had its origin | sett, ‘‘that such accuracy has been attained, 
might have the pre-eminence, who enlightens | in the visit which, in company with his wife, | when it is taken into account that the work 

and gives grace and faith and power. Thus| he paid to the United States last summer, for | was prepared and read during office hours and 

when God doth work who shall let it? And|the purpose of seeing their son Philip, who} in the midst of his workmen—both composi- 

2 this | knew experimentally. My desires after | had just previously settled in Philadelphia, and | tors and machinists. Thousands of times has 
is the Lord grew stronger. and zeal in the pure | of renewing acquaintance with Senator Hoar | his attention been drawn away from the ren- 
in knowledge of the Lord alone, without the| and other American friends. Unfortunately at | dering of a French phrase; sometimes to write 
18 help of man, book or writing.’’—C. H. Spur-| the time of their sojourn the States were vis-|an order for ‘sorts,’ now to correct a hand- 
a- geon, ited by an unusual heat wave, which prostrated | bill or circular, or an order for paper, or to 
if : : ~ a a many seasoned Americans and did greater in- | help a compositor in the selection of a display 
re Sketch of the Life of John Bellows. jury to John Bellows’ health than was probably | line, and the many trivial details which men 
st “The one thing needful is to become ac-! recognized at the time. ........... will ask as long as they have other heads to 
e- quainted with the Spirit of Truth who when Before passing from a review, necessarily| think for them. His steady perseverance 
st He comes to the soul that seeks. Him, guides | brief, of his career in an extensive printing | cannot be too highy commended, with inter- 
n it into all truth.” business, mention should be made of his char- | ruptions such as these. A great deal of trou- 
le One year and a few days ago John Bellows ad- | acteristic insistence that no work should be | ble was experienced in the working, owing to 
ny dressed these words in a printed epistle ‘‘To| undertaken of a nature contrary to his own] the accents breaking, and from this cause J. 
n- the Students of the Friends’ Select School in} personal convictions. All orders for theatri- | Bellows has frequently read the sheet again 
ce Philadelphia.”” And now an inscription be-| cals and musical programmes were consistent- | after he had passed it for press. The imper- 
m neath the ground of l’ainsvick Cemetery in| ly refused, and so close was his adhesion to|fections were so minute as to be scarcely dis- 
nt England, gives these words: JouN BeLLows. | the old Quaker disapproval of music that he|cernible in the forms. The type was cast es- 
nd Died the Fifth of Fifth Month, 1902. Aged | would not print otherwise unexceptional mat- | pecially for the dictionary by Miller and Rich- 
of 1.” ter, such as related, for instance, to temper-|ard and it takes eighteen lines to the inch 
t, The interest aroused by his sojourn one year | ance or adult school gatherings, if there was | whilst a shilling covers on an average seventy 
re ago in and about Philadelphia seems to justify | even the slightest allusion to any singing or| words. The dictionary stands out for its ex- 
is; a reproducing of several parts of an account| instrumental music. This attitude, of course | treme originality in many essential points: for 
he of John Bellows’s career, as found in the Glou-| involved the closest personal oversight whilst | instance to name several of them, the feminine 
nis cester Journal. (Note J. S. E.'s letter in| he was himself in business, for it was scarcely |is distinguished by italic; typographic marks 
us present number. ) possible for any deputy to fix the limitations | or signs in French words to mark the liaison or 
\n- By the death of John Bellows of Upton| of his employer’s traly conscientious scruples. | of the non-liaison; the translation of all words 
re Knoll, Gloucester loses one who was in many | On one occasion a duly executed and delivered | and phrases which have never appeared in any 
ne respects her most distinguished citizen. By| order had for some reason escaped his per-| other dictionary; but the most useful of all 
sk. qualities of heart and mind revealed in charac-| sonal notice, but subsequently detecting aj these is the arrangement of both the French- 
bss ter and attainments of great rarity, his name | single offending line, word went forth that | English and English-French divisions on the 
ing had become known not only throughout the | nothing was to be charged beyond bare cost |same page.” John Bellows had the satisfac- 
is English-speaking world, but it was also of Eu-| price. In other cases, of course, it was|tion of hearing, in less than fourteen days of 
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its completion, that the first edition was ex- 
hausted, and the experience of seeing his 
name borne by means of it to the four corners 
of the civilized world. For more than thirty 
years the development of the little book has 
been to him a continual source of pleasure and 
delight, and even within the last week or so of 
his illness he caused new words to be added 
to it. 
John Bellows was widely known as a Quaker 
and a philanthropist. ‘‘I feel sure it was,” 
says Frederic Sessions, ‘‘while reading Isaac 
Penington’s writings, ‘‘that he on one hand 
entered into that consecrated life of pure pur- 
pose and self-denial so conspicuous in after 
years, while on the other his attainment was 
at a cost of overstrain to body and mind. This 
much we may be sure of—it was then he 
learned those lessons of obedience to what he 
deemed the Divine intimations which led him 
to give his time so nobly to the war-victim re- 
lief fund immediately after the Franco-Ger- 
man war, and later to the rescue of the Douk- 
hobors from Russian persecution.” He was 
indeed almost unique in the Society of Friends 
for his adherence to the peculiarities of attire 
and speech which at one time generally 
characterized every member of the Quaker 
community. He was strong in his attachment 
to the distinguishing principles of the Society 
of Friends, and it was by reason of the 
strength of his convictions that at one period— 
now many years ago—he disassociated himself 
from the Society on account of certain modifi- 
cations in the form of worship. Such a sev- 
erance of a life-long association was naturally 
a great grief to him as well as to those who 
had enjoyed his religious fellowship, but in 
this, as in other cases where public policy or 
personal conviction demanded separation from 
others, no breach of friendship was possible 
to John Bellows. He continued to associate 
with the members of the Society from which 
he had resigned membership in all matters 
that involved no sacrifice of his own convic- 
tions. He was granted the use of one of the 
rooms at Grey Friars, where, -with his family 
and a few friends, he continued on First-day af- 
ternvon to meet for public worship according to 
the usages of the Society, and each mid week 
a similar meeting was held at Eastgate House, 
nothing being permitted to hinder his solemn 
break in the course of business. It was a 
matter of great satisfaction to members of the 
Society when, some years later, largely. we 
believe, as the outcome of the visit to Russia 
in company with another prominent Friend, 
Joseph J. Neave, John Bellows found himself 
able formally to re-enter the Quaker commu- 
nity, of which, indeed, he had not ceased to 
be a staunch represenfative in all essential 
matters relating to its distinguishing views. 
John Bellows, though occasionlly speaking in 
meetings for worship, was not a ‘‘recorded” 
Minister of the Society, but in later years he 
held office as an Elder of the Gloucester Meet- 
ing, and he also served on the more representa- 
tive Committee at the headquarters of the So- 
ciety in London. Some years ago the acqui- 
sition of land subject to tithe led to his suffer- 
ing distraint upon his property rather than 
voluntarily pay what he regarded as an unjust 
charge. The recurrence of this was avoided 
by the quiet act of some anonymous friends, 
who commuted the charge. The kindness of 


spirit which prompted this was much, appre- 
ciated by him. 

In the last years of his life John Bellows’ 
testimony in regard to war was gravely misun- 
derstood in many quarters, largely owing to 
the failure to recognize that in his justifica- 
tion politically of the British objective in 
South Africa, he still retained his own strong 
abhorrence for all war and an abiding convic- 
tion that war was contrary to the Divine will. 
He recognized, however, that others, the ma- 
jority of his countrymen, did not share this 
conviction, and arguing from this he would not 
say that they were wrong in resisting what he 
conceived to be the aggression of President 
Kruger and his Government. The latter por- 
tion of the pamphlet was devoted to the pre- 
sentment of ‘‘The Truth About All War.” His 
argument is too long to enter upon here, but 
in brief it may be said to rest on the conten- 
tiun that all effective protest against the use 
of force must have its origin in the peaceable 
disposition of the individual. The pamphlet 
which was the result of months of careful 
preparation, hada wide circulation, altered the 
opinions of more than one of its readers, and 
was translated in French and German and cir- 
culated abroad. The progress of the recent 
peace negotiations had been watched by him 
with the deepest sympathy, and he continued 
as long as strength was spared to ask anxious- 
ly for the result. John Bellows frequently 
took the platform in support of the cause of 
peace, and in particular he had a warm appre- 
ciation for the act of the Czar in issuing his 
Rescript on armaments which led to the Hague 
conference of 1899. He spoke more than 
once at public meetings in commendation of 
the Czar’s motive, and at the time of the con- 
ference he visited the Hague as a member of 
a deputation from the Society of Friends in or- 
der to present a memorial to that assembly. 
He believed thoroughly in the Czar’s good in- 
tentions, which he regarded as an inheritance 
from Alexandre III., who, as the result of his 
experiences in the Franco-Turkish war of 
1877, vowed, so it is said, that Russia should 
enter no other war as long as he lived. J. Bel- 
lows himself had had the opportunity of seeing 
the terrible effects of the Franco-German war, 
and of hearing cn the field of Gravelotte the 
accounts of eye-witnesses of the awful car- 
nage of that great fight. ‘‘He hoped,” he said 
at a meeting in Gloucester early in 1899, ‘‘he 
should never say one word that might in any 
way increase the war spirit in anyone’s mind. 

‘‘The thing was so dreadful, so satanic, that 
he was quite certain that those who had seen 
what he had would use every exertion in their 
power to stop the war spirit from spreading 
among the people.” 

PHILANTHROPIST. 

John Bellows’ keen sympathies were espec- 
ially drawn out by the sufferings falling upon 
the innocent victims of war and by the per- 
secuted and oppressed, of whatever national- 
ity, on acount of their religious cunvictions. 
In 1870 he visited Alsace-Lorraine to adminis- 
ter relief funds collected by the Society of 
Friends in England, and at Metz he ran no 
small risk of small-pox, which was then rag- 
ing in the city. His experiences in Eastern 
France—the memories of which were to him 
ever truly filled with sadness—were published 
in booklet form under the title of ‘‘The Track 





of the War Round Metz.” ‘‘I know,”’ says F, 

Sessions, ‘‘no more powerful—intensely har- 

rowing—pictures of battlefields and fever 

camps than those he has given us here—for 

John Bellows was really a master-writer of 

beautiful English when at his best. Withal 

he was a humble-minded man, and when | wag 

once in his company I heard him soundly re- 

buke some one who had spoken words of per- 

sonal praise for the self-denying work he had 

undertaken.” His visit to Russia in 1893 with 

J. J. Neave was in the interests of the perse- 

cuted Stundists and others. The mission wag 
of a somewhat delicate nature, the endeavor 
being in the first place to obtain the ear of 
the Government authorities on behalf of these 
Russian Dissenters, and in the second place to 
see that help, sorely needed to secure the bare 
necessities of life, was directed through relia- 
ble channels without fear of misappropriation. 

At the time of the permission of the present 
Czar given to the sect of the Doukhobors to 

emigrate, J. Bellows greatly interested him- 
self in their behalf, and helped to bring their 
case before the Friends of England and Amer- 
ica. As a result of the appeal made by the 
responsible Committee, sufficient funds were 
raised to emigrate eleven hundred Doukhobors 
to Cyprus, where, under the management of 
the late Wilson Sturge, they were temporarily 
lodged. J. Bellows took the greatest interest 
in the Cyprus settlers, and also in the further 
steps for their removal to Canada, with others 
of their brethren from the South of Russia. 
At the present moment there are between seven 
thousand and eight thousand Doukhobors in 
the North-West Territories. He continued to 
the last to work for their true welfare under the 
generous Government of Canada, and at the 
beginning of this year it was announced that 
his second daughter, Hannah Bellows, had 
offered her services for educational work 
amongst them. He also paid a visit to Swe- 
den in company with E. Wright Brooks, in 
order to influence the Government there on be- 
half of those who conscientiously refused to 
bear arms. His keen sympathy with the suf- 
fering and oppressed was elicited to the full 
by the persecutéd Armenians, and in company 
with his wife he undertook a second journey 
to the East four or five years ago, organizing 
relief in the Balkan provinces affected. 

The late John Bellows was a man of rare 
scientific attainment and a most cultured 
mind; and his death has caused a gap in cer- 
tain learned and antiquarian circles which it 
will be difficult to fill. He was one of the 
most eminent authorities on the subject of the 
Roman occupation of England, his researches 
on the question being of a most profound and 
painstaking description. He probably was 
better informed than any of his contempora- 
ries on all matters relating to the Roman his- 
tory of Gloucester, and his services as cicer- 
one were repeatedly in request when visitors 
desired to be shown the many archeological 
treasures of that interesting period, in which 
the city abounds. At the time of the British 
Archeological Society's visit some of the lead- 
ing authurities in Britain were glad to have 
him as guide to the Roman history of Glouces- 
ter, and its neighborhood. -The event which 
gave him his first inspiration in the direction 
of archeological research occurred in 1872 
when, in erecting his new printing works at 
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from that setting in Gospel light and truth 
which I know McLeod Campbell would claim 
for it. Taken by itself that teaching ad- 
dresses us as simply one of the many calls the 
Scriptures make to the obedience of faith,— 
to the acceptance of the Divine will as our 
highest good; calls which we accept and to 
which we desire to respond, while feeling our 
inability to do so, and our need of help through 
agencies beyond and above ourselves. 

Therefore, | believe that the true feeding 
upon Christ means for us in this period of the 
Gospel Dispensation, not simply obedience, 
blessed as that obedience always is—but obe- 
dience in the light of the cross, obedience con- 
sciously and intelligently in the light of the 
Cross. 

I emphasize the words consciously and ih- 
telligently; for distinct is the difference both 
in its influence upon the individual life, and in 
the testimony of that life before the world, 
between the results of simple obedience to 
Christ,—that is, to the Divine will—and the 
same measure of obedience when exercised 




































that deeper and richer meaning of the Incar- 
nation, Suffering and Death of Christ, which 
is being brought to view through the advanc- 
ing revelation of Himself and his relation to 
men, which God is still making. There also 
is much reason to believe, that many bow in 
sincere prostration of spirit at the foot of the 
Cross, who yet have not had their eyes 
opened, fully opened, to the light of the Di- 
vine love in which they stand. Many are alive 
in Christ, and have known the joy of forgiven 
sin, and reconciliation with God through the 
atoning sacrifice of Christ, who yet fail to re- 
alize that ‘‘life more abundant,’’ which Christ 
said He came to bring, and to which the for- 
giveness of sin is but the introduction. We 



















kind with life. And of all life, this charac- 
teristic of growth should apply with special 
force to that which is life in its highest sense, 

the life of God in the soul of man. 
the real, the true man, the crown of creation. 

To Him dominion was given over all things, 
and He was endowed with capabilities to lay 
hold of the Infinite. 






































of every child of God. And this is realized, 


that love as revealed in the light of the Cross. 


therewith. 


life becomes stunted. 


realized. 










‘consciously and intelligently” in the light of 


rightly associate growth and progress of some 


This is 


Growth then and pro- 
gress, even though slow, should be predicated 


in proportion to obedience to the light of 
Christ in the heart, jointly with perception of 
the high purpose of love and the teaching of 
























There is much reason for the fear, that in 
many cases the joy of conscious pardon for 
sin becomes somewhat weakened by familiarity 
Thus it loses to some extent its 
power to stimulate the spiritual life and that 
Obedience having been 
valued merely because of its evidencing a vital 
faith, and as a result of that faith and of 
grateful love for the forgiveness of sin, the 
value of obedience purely per se has not been 
Too low an estimate has come to be 
placed upon that experience which is called 
*‘the girding of the loins,” the spiritual loins. 
This familiar figure clearly conveys its mean- 
ing. Instead of the impulse of love it ex- 
presses rather the calm, deliberate, purpose- 
ful preparation for strife; for the overcoming 
of obstacles, especially those foes of our best 
life which have their fortress in our hearts. 
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‘‘The Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence, 
and the violent take it by force.” 

It is difficult, I realize, thus to refer to this 
feature of the spiritual course, without ap- 
pearing to lay too much stress upon its im- 
portance. And I would myself promptly ac- 
knowledge my conviction that love is finally 
the most etfective agency in lifting the life 
into its true relation with God. This diffic- 
ulty as to relative importance seems unavoid- 
able when dwelling upon either one uf two in- 
fluences, both of which have their place, and 
in that place have their essential importance. 
! feel, however, | am supported in what ‘have 
said by the teaching of our Saviour, who not 
only declared, ‘‘If any man love me he will 
keep my commandments.” but also ‘‘if ye 
keep my commandments ye shall abide in my 
love.” , 

And what, we may ask, is the fuller light 
of the Cross which has been alluded to, —that 
richer meaning of the Incarnation, Suffering 
and Death of Christ, which characterizes the 
best thought of the present day, and makes 
more possible to earnest lives a fruitful re- 
sponse to the teaching of Christ, of which 
obedience to his Spirit must ever be the cen- 
tral feature. 

In endeavoring to answer this question, | 
avail myself of an article by Ambrose Ben- 
nett, which appeared in an English periodical, 
upon the subject of the ‘‘forgiveness of sin.” 

In presenting the thought of that writer I 
condense it as well as I can, consistent with 
clearness. 

Sin, he says, is its own penalty. Its pun- 
ishment is self-executing and lies primarily 
in the sense of estrangement from God which 
it creates. The full effect of this estrange- 
ment is not seized, until we realize what it has 
compelled us to think concerning God and his 
relations to us. It compels us to think of Him 
as unable to enter into communion with us, in 
other words, that it is impossible for Him to 
forgive our sin. This is the severest part of 
our punishment, that we are reduced to an in- 
ability to believe in the Divine mercy to us. 

This inner consequence of sin is a constant 
element in Christian experience. When Peter 
in the first moment of his new-born conviction 
of sin cried out, ‘‘Depart from me, for I am 
a sinful man, O Lord!’ it was because he saw 
the distance between himself and his sinless 
Lord, and could not conceive how across that 
distance communion was possible. The sense 
of his unworthiness obliged him to disbelieve in 
the possibility of forgiveness. This is no sin- 
gular phenomenon but a normal feature of 
Christian experience, as proved by the persist- 
ence, in its successive forms, of the doctrine 
of the Atonement. The various theories of 
satisfaction whereby it has been sought in 
past ages to estimate the conditions making it 
possible for God to forgive, do but reflect un- 
der changing intellectual conditions, that un- 
changing experience of the soul, wherein it is 
made powerless, because of the oppression of 
its sin, to conceive of the freedom of the Di- 
vine mercy. It loses its certainty of the love 
of God. 

Thus forgiveness, the consciousness of for- 
giveness of sin, is the ‘central factor in deter- 
mining the religious life. When, therefore, 
the certainty of God’s mercy and love has 
beea brought home to the consciousness of 


the Soul under conviction of sin and laborip 
beneath the intolerable burden of inability to 
conceive the existence of that mercy and 
love, it is like the recovery of sight to the 
blind and the resurrection of the dead. 


a -— 





Selected, 
Catharine Burling. 


Catharine Burling, daughter of John and 
Ann Burling, of the city of New York, in 
America, was taken ill of a slow fever, which 
weakened her gradually, so that, to use her 
own expression, she was reduced step by step; 
all means used for her help proving ineffect- 
ual. When she was brought low and her re- 
covery appeared doubtful, she was for a time 
under great exercise of mind concerning her 
future state, and prayed to the Lord fora 
little more time, and that she might witness 
a better state; which he was graciously 
pleased to answer, not long after, she saying 
her mind was changed. She came to witness 
the child’s state, filled with innocency, abound- 
ing in love; often saying, ‘‘My mind is likea 
little child’s.” Her heart came to be filled 
with the love of God, and in the aboundings 
there, for several weeks before her departure, 
she was at times enabled to declare of the 
Lord’s goodness to her in a wonderful manner; 
and also, to exhort many who came to visit 
her to amendment of life, that when they 
came to lie on a sick bed they might enjoy 
that peace she was then made a partaker of; 
often saying she felt his peace flow in her mind 
as a gentle stream, and that her cup ran 
over... 

Many were the expressions which this young 
woman uttered, some of which, as nearly as 
could be remembered, are as follows, viz: 

‘‘Many wearisome nights have I gone 
through, and have watered my pillow with my 
tears. I was long in doubt of my eternal hap- 
piness, and in the time of greatest distress | 
cried to the Lord that he would be pleased to 
lengthen my time a little longer, that I might 
be more fully prepared. And He was gra- 
ciously pleased to hear and grant my request; 
and now He has been graciously pleased to 
grant me a full assurance of it and to lengthen 
my time that 1 might speak of his goodness 
to others and tel] what He hath done for my 
soul. O praises, praises, praises, be given to 
his great and glorious name. My tongue is 
too short, by far; O, if I had the tongue of an 
angel I could not sufficiently express my grat- 
itude to that gracious God who has been thus 
pleased to favor me in so eminent a manner! 

‘*My disorder is very changeable; very flat- 
tering it would be to some but it does not flat- 
terme. Iam resigned to the Lord’s will, let 
Him do just as best pleaseth Him with me, 
his poor frail creature. A few days ago, 
when I thought I was just launching into eter- 
nity, that boundless ocean of eternity, I prayed 
to the Lord that He would be pleased to give 
me a little longer time, and He was graciously 
pleased to hear and grant my request. The 
work of regeneration is a great work. 1 know 
it now experimentally. lam become a neW 
creature, new thoughts, new desires, my affec- 
tons set on things above. 1 have a new name 
written in the Lamb’s book of life, and the 
white stone is given to me!’’ 

She at the same time advised her brothers 
and sisters to plainness of speech and apparel 
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saying, “‘Remember our blessed Lord, that 
great pattern of plainness, who when on earth 
went up and down doing good, and wore a gar- 
ment without a seam. He was crucified, He 


_ was nailed to the cross for our sins, for my 


sins; 0 love inexpressible!’’ 

During the last five weeks of her illness she 
was frequently speaking of the Lord’s good- 
ness to her, being favored in an extraordinary 
manner; often saying, ‘‘I have nothing to do 
with this world, O let my time be employed in 
praising the Lord, and telling of his gracious 
dealings with my soul!” 

One evening as her father was sitting by 
her bedside, she said to him, ‘‘Thou art my 
father, but now I have another father; I have 
a heavenly Father. I love thee dearly, but I 
love Him much more. Oh! He is the chiefest 
of ten thousands!” 

She would often say, ‘‘I am thankful to the 
Lord for all his favors conferred on me, and 
when Ido not speak I am thankful in my 
heart, and that is more than words. The Lord 
does not require lip-honor, but when my heart 
is filled | cannot help speaking.” ... ‘‘Many 
are the changes and vicissitudes I experience, 
and what may come next none of us know; 
but | am resigned and thankful for all his 
mercies, his poor frail creature; He must do 
with me just as He pleases. We should be 
thankful for all the Lord’s favors. 1 hope and 
pray that | may be kept thankful and humble, 
meek and low, before Him, waiting for my 
change, and a happy change it will be for 
me. 

One morning as her mother and sisters were 
putting on her clothes, she desired them to 
stop, and then expressed herself to this effect: 
“T now no longer wonder that the martyrs 
could sing in the flames. I could do the 
same. I think I could go through burning 
flames, if required, for the love of Christ. 

Q it is inexpressible!” and spoke much 
more, and then prayed in an extraordinary 
manner. 

At another time she spoke as follows: 
“‘Now | know how precious the soul is. O that 
people would prize their time, and prepare 
while health is granted them. I bless the 
Lord lam prepared; if He is pleased to call 
me the next moment I am ready. But I am 
thankful for the little time He has granted me 
to be with you; but, O how shocking, how 
horribly shocking must it be for such poor 
souls who are unprepared and deprived of 
their senses at such a time as this! 

She often exhorted many young peofle at 
different times, against reading romances and 
idle books, saying, ‘‘It has been the greatest 
trouble and exercise of mind to me, more than 
anything | have done. It has cost me many a 
Wearisome night, and many a bitter tear, 
though I have read but a few, and those that 


were deemed the most harmless. I know there | 


are some who deem them innocent amuse- 
ments, and say these books are instructive, 
and there are good morals in them. But, O! 
must we go to such books for good morals? 
Kead the Scriptures, which are the best of all 
books!” 

One who followed the sea, coming into the 
room and standing by her bedside, after a few 
minutes she spoke to him to this import: ‘‘Thou 
art one that saileth on the great waters, and 
there thou mayest see God’s wonders in the 


great deeps; and thou art much in company 
with sailors and such like men, and I know 
they are light and frothy in their conversa- 
tion. I desire thee to keep thy mind watchful 
and near the Lord, which if thou doest, thou 
wilt be preserved in his fear.” 

After a severe turn of illness, one evening 
she called her little brothers to her and kissed 
them in a very loving manner; and then being 
removed to the bedside, as she sat thereon 
she said, ‘‘O I am full of love! I feel a degree 
of Divine love.’’ A neighbor being in the 
room, noticing how easy and composed her 
countenance was, she answered, ‘‘ How can my 
countenance be sad when my mind is at 
peacei’” The neighbor answering, ‘‘Which 
the world cannut give,’’ she returned, ‘‘No, 
nor take it away!” 

Two neighbors, not of our Society, coming 
into the room, she spoke to one of them, say- 
ing, ‘‘Thou seest me very weak and low, but 
my mind is at peace, sweet heavenly peace of 
mind. I hope and pray that thou mayest feel 
the same when thou comest to lie on thy sick 
bed.”’ 

The last day before her departure she said, 
**T am resigned, patiently waiting and quietly 
hoping for my happy change.”’ 

A little before her departure she told her 
father she was not afraid to die. ‘‘I feel as 
if I am going to paradise.’’ About noon the 
same day she desired her mother to tell a 
friend present that she should go easy and to 
rest. 

She departed this life the 10th day of the 
Fourth Month, 1764, in the eighteenth year 
of her age. 





Science and Industry. 


Cost oF OCEAN CABLES.—F rom an *‘author- 
itative ’ article in the Century we take this note 
apropos of Marconi’s work in wireless tele- 
graphy: / 

**Marconi also believes that his system may 
become a formidable competitor against the 
ocean cables. To do so on land is not so easy, 
as the lines there cost only one hundred dol- 
lars a mile, whereas the cables cost one thou- 
sand dollars a mile, and require extensive 
steamers to repair and maintain them. A 
transatlantic cable represents an initial out- 
lay of at least three million dollars, besides the 
cost of its maintenance. A Marconi station 
can be built for sixty thousand dollars. Three 
of these, bringing the two worlds into contact 
will cost one hundred and eighty thousand dol- 
lars, while their maintenance should be insig- 
nificant. What his success will mean can be 
best grasped by considering the extent of the 
property which would be displaced thereby, 
although it is only since Eighth Month 5, 
1858, forty-three years ago that the first At- 
lantic cable was laid. There are now four- 
teen laid along the Atlantic bed, and in the 
whole world seventeen hundred and sixty-nine 
telegraph cables of various sizes, with a total 
length of almost one hundred and eighty-nine 
thousand nautical miles, enough to girdle the 
earth seven times. These require a great 
number of ocean-going cable steamers for their 
laying and repairs, and while the total value 
of the cables cannot be easily computed, it is 
known to be a fact that British capitalists 
have one hundred million dollars invested in 
cable stocks. 


THE number of oleomargarine factories in 
the United States is only twenty-four, but 
their annual output sells for more than thirty 
million dollars. There go into it twenty-three 
million pounds of milk, and cream, thirty- 
three million pounds of beef fat oleo, thirty- 
seven million pounds of neutral lard and eleven 
million pounds of cotton-seed oil. The amount 
of oleomargarine made in the Netherlands is 
greater, and that made in Germany double that 
produced in the United States. 





THE vice of camphor-smoking, which is said 
to be on the increase abroad, soon enslaves 
those who indulge in it. While the results of 
its use are not so dire as those of cocaine 
ether or morphine, apathy, muscular weakness 
and sleeplessness are always experienced. 


VANADIUM does not melt in a heat of less 
than two thousand degrees Fahrenheit, is not 
affected by any acid, and increasing, as it 
does, the ductility of copper, it is very valua- 
ble to the makers of electrical appliances; but 
the price being six hundred dollars a pound, 
it is almost prohibitive. 

THE fastest train in the world is now that 
between Paris and Calais, connecting with the 
channel boats to England. It is scheduled to 
cover the distance of one hundred and eighty- 
four and a half miles in three hours, with a 
four minute stop and slow speed while passing 
through Calais. 





THE Falls of Glomen, in Norway, are to be 
utilized for the operation of an electrical gen- 
erating plant almost as large as the one at 
Niagara. 

MUSTARD and salt water, with-a little soda 
added, or an active emetic, may be given in 
cases of emergency, so as to produce vomit- 
ing, and eject any poison from the stomach. 
Nothing is more alarming than to have a case 
of accidental poisoning. For poison from al- 
kalies, lead or mushrooms use oil and vinegar. 
It should be given freely. For external poi- 
sons, such as poison ivy or plant poison bathe 
the affected parts with a strong solution of 
borax water and apply a poultice of tansy 
leaves, moistened with sweet cream, and keep 
the system in good condition by taking some 
cooling, simple medicine. 


——___—_—_—».— 


Items Concerning the Society. 


By request of his family, the London /'riend re- 
frains from publishing any portrait of the late 
John Bellows. 

NUMBER OF DAYs IN THE MONTHS, as I was taught 
them.—H. M. 

“The Fourth, Eleventh, Ninth and Sixth, 

We thirty days to each affix. 

All the rest have thirty-one, 

Except the Second Month alone. 

To which we twenty-eight assign 

Till ‘leap year’ gives it twenty-nine.’ 


In their visit to Burlington and Bucks Quarterly 
Meeting the Yearly Meeting’s Committee appointed 
a public meeting for Divine worship to be held in 
the meeting-house in Burlington on Fifth-day even- 
ning, Sixth Month 5th, and others at Trenton, N. 
J., and Falls, Pa., to be announced later. 


== 
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Evidences are multiplying that the modes of 
gathering which we have been thought: behind the 
times in not adopting, are now in some places 
scattering rather than gathering. 

A visitor to our recent Yearly Meeting return- 
ing to his distant home, came to a city, where he 
writes that “the meeting under the present pastor 
has gone off from the principles of Truth. The 
last First-day when there the pastor administered 
bread and wine to a number of kneeling recipients 
around the railing. A First-day before one bearing 
a minute from a ‘Friends’ church’ spoke approv- 
ingly of Calvin’s teaching of predestination, and of 
the second coming of Jesus being in the near future.” 
Another informed us of her home meeting under 
the new methods being torn to pieces and laid 
down. From another Yearly Meeting one writes, 
“Tn our own Monthly Meeting two of our Prepara- 
tive Meetings were laid down last year, and these 
had adopted modern methods, such as employing a 
pastor, and one of these meetings was discontinued 
entirely, the other was “indulged.” These were old 
established meetings and not those newly set up. 
In our Quarterly Meeting there are several meet- 
ings which simply depend on their hired preacher, 
and when he is not there they are wholly at a loss, 
seeming to know nothing of the Quaker idea that 
“God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth.” Their service 
consists of a set program, in which the principal 
features are the singing of a number of hymns se- 
lected and practised for the occasion, and fre- 
quently accompanied by the organ and the delivery 
of a sermon prepared for the meeting. 

“It is strikingly true,” he continues, speaking 
of his “improved” or pastorate Yearly Meeting, 
“that ‘the old, solid, concerned Friends who have 
set the type and standard for years are passing 
away, and their places are not being filled.’ It is 
too generally the case that those who come for- 
ward to take the places of those who have given 
stability and character to our Society, know almost 
nothing of its principles and doctrines. It is get- 
ting to be the case that to be a member of the 
Friends means no more than to be a Methodist, 
Baptist, or to belong to no branch of the church. 
I fear that if Philadelphia Yearly Meeting drifts 
into the popular current, that real Quakerism will 
be a thing of the past, except as it is manifested 
in individual lives. Of course activity in the life 
and power of the Spirit of our Saviour is all right, 
and will build up; but mere fleshly activity can 
only result in confusion.” 


Joseph Elkinton (son of Joseph S. Elkinton), pro- 
poses to start early in next week for a visit among 
the Doukhobors in Manitoba. Helen Morland, who 
has come from England to teach among the Douk- 
hobors, and Eliza H. Varney, who accompanies her 
for her better introduction to them, may be met 
on the way by Joseph Elkinton and assisted through 
their journey. 

ccpecaceaeontataibi — 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS 

Unitep States. — The House of Representatives has 
lately passed a bill to regulate immigration. It also con- 
tains a prohibition of the sale of intoxicants at immigrant 
stations. An amendment prohibiting the sale of intoxi- 
-_ in the capitol at Washington was inserted and car- 
ried. . 

The President has signed the Indian appropriation bill 
after promises had been made to him that legislation 
would be passed correcting certain objectionable features 
contained in it. 

In speaking of the Philippinos, President Roosevelt 
in a public address said it could not be decided “ whether 
they are to exist independently of us or be knit to us by 
ties of common friendship and interest” until they have 
shown their capacity for self-government. 

In the anthracite coal region in Pennsylvania 3200 men 
have been assigned as a police force and distributed in 
the neighborhood of different collieries by the Reading 
Cval and Iron Company. Efforts are being made to end 
the strike, but it is stated both strikers and mine opera- 
tors are making preparations for a protracted siege. 
Business in the anthracite region is stagnant. 


In consequence of strikes in Chicago, a meat famine is 
imminent in that city. 

An order has been issued from the War Department, 
by direction of the President, by which the numerical 
strength of the army is reduced from 77,287 enlisted 
men to 66,497, a reduction of 10,790. 

President Roosevelt has lately publicly said : “ What 
we need most in this republic is not special genius, not 
unusual brilliancy, but the honest and upright adherence 
on the part of the mass of the citizens and of their rep- 
resentatives to the fundamental laws of private and public 
morality, which are now what they have been during 
recorded ‘history, and we shall succeed or fail in making 
this republic what it should be made—I will go a litile 
further than that—what it shall and must be made—ac- 
cording to the manner in which we seriously and resolutely 
set ourselves to do the task of citizenship, which consists of 
doing the duties, public and private, which in the aggre- 
gate make it up.” 

A company has been formed at Seattle for mining 
platinum in the Tulameen river and Granite creek de- 
posits. 

The largest flowing oil well in Ohio, near the town of 
Findlay, has lately been producing at the rate of 1000 
barrels daily. 

Dr. H. C. McCook, in an article on “ Insects and Civili- 
zation,” gives some statistics as to the amount of de- 
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out the entire island of Martinique it is no exaggeration 
to say that 25,000 are now drawing sustenance from the 
stores of provisions so generously sent to our doors.” 

The volcano Soufriere on the island of St. Vincent con. 
tinued in eruption on the 30th ult. 

Prof. Angelo Heilprin, of Philadelphia, has lately ag. 
scended Mont Pelee and made some observations upon the 
crater, and the character of the matter which has been 
ejected, 

In China there has lately been much loss of life in con. 
flicts between the government troops and the insurgents, 

Peace has been declared between Great Britain and 
the Boers. A document containing the terms of surren. 
der was signed at Pretoria, South Africa, on the 3st 
ult. by the representatives of the Boers and Generals 
Milner and Kitchener on behalf of the British. The cost 
of the war is stated to have been over one thousand mil. 
lion of dollars. The number of the killed on the lst of 
Second Month is said to have been 25,305 of the British 
troops; the number of Boers has not been definitely 
stated. 

Cold coffee is said to be gradually displacing beer in 
German factories as a beverage during working hours, 

Sweden’s last census records the lowest death rate yet 
attained by a civilized nation. During the last ten years 
it only averaged 16.49 per 1000. 

During 1901 14,000 Norwegians came to the United 
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ous sorts. 
in 1871, upwards of $100,000,000 in 1874, and in 1887, 
$60,000,000. The Rocky Mountain locust or grasshopper, 
in 1874 destroyed $100,000,000 of the crops of Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska and Iowa, and the indirect loss was 
probably as much more. For many years the cotton 
caterpillar caused an annual average loss in the Southern 
States of $15,000,000, while in 1868 and 1873 the loss 
reached $30,000,000. The fly weevil, our most de- 
structive enemy to stored grains, particularly throughout 
the South, inflicts an annual loss in the whole country of 
$40,000,000.” Other entomologists have estimated the 
annual loss from $300,000,000 to $400,000,000. 

A telescope has lately been obtained for the observa- 
tory of the Central High School in this city, the object 
glasses of which are fifteen inches in diameter, made in 
this country. It is said to be an excellent instrument. 

Judge P. S. Grosscup, of the United States Circuit 
Court in Chicago, has issued the temporary injunction 
asked for by the Government against the “ Beef Trust.” 
The packers are forbidden to act in combination, either 
by directing or requiring their respective purchasing 
agents not to bid against each other, or by arbitrarily 
raising or lowering prices or fixing uniform prices, or by 
curtailing the quantity of meat shipped, or by establishing 
uniform rules for giving credit to dealers, or by imposing 
uniform charges for cartage or delivery of meat to dealers 
and consumers. The injunction also prohibits the packers 
from accepting rebates from the railroads. 

There were 445 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 23 less than the previous 
week and 73 more than the corresponding week of 1901. 
Of the foregoing, 232 were males and 213 females: 59 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 60 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 5 of diphtheria ; 
18 of cancer ; 21 of apoplexy ;5 of typhoid fever; 6 of 
scarlet fever and 5 of smallpox. 

Foreicn.—A despatch of the 27th ult. from Fort de 
France, Martinique, says : The volcano was all but som- 
nolent yesterday, and the internal rumblings were infre- 
quent. This state continued until half-past eight o’clock 
last night, when an explosion of terrible force occurred. 
Immediately hot mud began pouring into the sea from 
every side of the mountain. Flames shot skyward, and 
ashes floated out in great clouds. The outbreak was ac- 
companied by an electrical display that was the worst seen 
here since the trouble began. 

On the 28th it was stated, during one of the explosions 
this morning, great quantities of gaseous smoke were 
ejected by the volcano. It is feared that should such 
gas settle over the island there would be danger of a 
repetition of the disaster which destroyed St. Pierre. 
The exodus of inhabitants continues, and if confidence is 
not restored soon the island will be entirely depopulated. 

Prof. Robert T. Hill, U. S. Government geologist has 
lately visited Martinique, and states there is indisputable 
evidence of the explosive oxidation of the gases after 
they left the crater. This is a most important obser- 
vation and explains, in part, the awful catastrophe. This 
phenomenon is entirely new in volcanic history. 

The Deputy Mayor of Fort de France has stated “that 
there are now about 9400 persons in the city of Fort de 
France who are regularly drawing rations from the relief 
stores. That means that nearly one-third of the entire 
population of the city, which is the seat of government, 
is dependent for the time being upon outside aid. Through- 
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The temperature of the higher parts of the atmosphere 
has been tested by means of rubber balloons, with auto- 
matic registers, for recording phenomena in the highest 
altitudes, where they finally explode through gas pres- 
sure. After the explosion a parachute safely lands the 
apparatus. In experiments lately made in Berlin, one of 
the balloons registered an altitude of 20,000 metres, the 
highest attained by a balloon. The temperature was 80 
degrees (fahrenheit) below zero. 


NOTICES. 


HADDONFIELD QUARTERLY MEETING is to be held at 
Mount Laurel, Sixth Mo. 12th, at 10 A. M. Arrange- 
ments have been made for Stages to take Friends, not 
otherwise provided with conveyances, between Moores- 
town and Mount Laurel, leaving East Moorestown station 
at 8.50, on arrival of train leaving Market St., Philada., 
at 8.20; and to leave the Meeting House, Moorestown, 
at 9 o'clock, to take those going by trolley from Camden, 
leaving the Ferry, Market street, Camden, not later than 
8.03 A. M. 


A REUNION OF THE WESTTOWN OLD SCHOLARS’ Asso- 
CIATION is arranged to be held on Seventh-day, Sixth Mo. 
7th, 1902, on the School grounds, and in the large new 
tent. 

Besides the entertainments announced last week, the 
speakers are expected to be :— 

On behalf of the “Sixties,” Sarah W. Elkinton. 
On behalf of the “ Forties,” David Scull. 

Trains will leave Broad St. Station at 8.10, 9.10 and 
9.55 A. M.,—the last expected to run to Westtown in 
forty minutes, without stop. 

The individual invitations will be issued about Fifth 
Month 23d. ALBERT T. BELL. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—For convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 a. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114x. 

EpWARrD G. SMEDLEY, Sup't. 


WESTTOWN BoakDING ScHOOL.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
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DieD, at the residence of Elvina Hoyle, her sister, at 
Whittier, Iowa, Second Month 16th, 1901; in the fifty- 
first year of her age, HANNAH A. HAMPTON, of consump- 
tion. A member of Springville Monthly and Particular 
Meeting of Friends. “Blessed and holy are they that 
have part in the first resurrection.” 

——., At Imperial, Nebraska. Fifth Month 10th, THOS. 
SmiTH, in his eightieth year. He was a life long member 
of the Society of Friends, and died in the triumphs of 4 
living faith. 





